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ABSTRACT 


KEEPING  AMERICA  ON  TOP:  PREVENTING  CULMINATION 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 


The  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  war  for  America,  the  War  on 
Terrorism.  To  ensure  that  America  reaches  its  stated  objectives,  senior  leaders  must  recognize  some 
of  the  factors  that  could  cause  premature  culmination  and  apply  controls  to  manage  those  factors. 


INTRODUCTION 


Leaving  scenes  of  chaos  and  mass  panic  behind  them,  Americans  fled  the 
embattled  and  collapsing  city  of  Saigon  Tuesday  in  an  armada  of  helicopters 
guarded  by  U.  S.  Marines,  fighter-bombers  and  gunships. 

The  Washington  Post1 

April  30,  1975.  Those  words  described  the  demoralizing  final  chapter  of  America’s 
two-decade  involvement  in  Indochina.  American  military  forces  were  not  conducting  a 
victorious  withdrawal  from  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam.  Instead,  it  was  the  final  phase 
of  a  political  withdrawal  brought  about  by  a  failed  national  will,  and  “accompanied  by 
danger,  difficulty  and  delay,”  2  as  helicopters  swooped  in  to  extricate  American  military  and 
civilian  personnel  from  the  rooftop  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  while  bitter  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  turned  their  weapons  against  their  former  allies. 

A  Creeping  Horror 

It  kept  getting  worse.  The  horror  arrived  in  episodic  bursts  of  chilling  disbelief, 
signified  first  by  trembling  floors,  sharp  eruptions,  cracked  windows.  There  was  the 
actual  unfathomable  realization  of  a  gaping,  flaming  hole  in  first  one  of  the  tall 
towers,  and  then  the  same  thing  all  over  again  in  its  twin.  There  was  the  merciless 
sight  of  bodies  helplessly  tumbling  out,  some  of  them  inflames. 

The  New  York  Times3 

September  11,  2001.  Four  hijacked  airliners  struck  New  York’s  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  How  could  the  heart  of  America’s  financial  power  and  the  seat  of  its 
military  power  have  been  so  successfully  attacked  in  broad  daylight?  The  destruction  caused 
on  that  sunny  Tuesday  morning  initiated  America’s  newest  war:  the  War  on  Terrorism.4 

Two  wars;  different  objectives.  Why  had  America  culminated  in  Vietnam  before 
achieving  its  objectives?  To  shed  some  facts  on  when  and  where  culmination  could  occur  in 


the  current  conflict,  the  late  Michael  Handel,  in  Masters  of  War,  says  that,  “The  culminating 
point  of  victory  is  not  a  theoretically  fixed  point,  but  a  dynamically  fluctuating 
point... (emphasis  in  the  original).”5  Military  officers  familiar  with  the  culminating  point 
concept  may  think  of  it  in  strictly  military  terms  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  defeat  on  the  battlefield). 
The  War  on  Terrorism,  however,  will  be  unlike  others  in  the  past.  The  battle  space  will  lack 
clearly  defined  lines,  and  defeating  terrorism  will  take  all  the  elements  of  America’s  national 
power.  The  steadfastness  of  America’s  national  will  may  be  just  as  important  as  her  ability 
to  project  the  elements  of  national  power,  both  military  and  nonmilitary,  in  preventing 
culmination.  What  factors  could  cause  culmination  in  the  War  on  Terrorism?  This  paper 
seeks  to  answer  that  question,  and  demonstrate  what  steps  America’s  senior  leadership  must 
take  to  manage  these  factors. 

To  begin,  one  must  first  identify  where  classical  definitions  of  the  culmination  point 
fall  short  in  modem  application.  Then,  a  “War  on  Terrorism”  definition  must  be  constructed 
that  allows  one  to  identify  when  culmination  may  be  nearing. 6  From  that  definition  will 
emerge  the  importance  of  elements  of  power  and  national  will  as  they  apply  to  specific 
objectives.  Examining  the  role  of  each  element  of  power  as  it  affects  culmination  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  Instead,  the  Vietnam  War  will  be  used  as  a  case  study  to  see  what 
factors  could  affect  the  other  two  pieces  of  that  definition — attainment  of  our  objectives  and 
erosion  of  our  national  will. 


BACKGROUND 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINT 

n 

Clausewitz’s  theory  of  the  culminating  point  of  victory  was  developed  in  the  context 
of  the  late  18th  and  early  19lh  century  European  land  wars  with  which  he  was  most  familiar  as 
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o 

a  member  of  the  Prussian  military.  In  his  treatise,  On  War,  Clausewitz  asks,  “What  usually 
happens  in  a  major  battle  today?  The  troops  move  calmly  into  position  in  great  masses 
deployed  in  line  and  depth.”  9  Though  he  later  acknowledges  that  this  description  is 
oversimplified,  it  exemplifies  the  types  of  land  engagements  he  was  discussing.  In  his 
chapter  on  “The  Culminating  Point  of  the  Attack,”  he  defines  the  culmination  point  as  “the 
point  where  their  [strategic  attacks]  remaining  strength  is  just  enough  to  maintain  a  defense 
and  wait  for  peace.  Beyond  that  point  the  scale  turns  and  the  reaction  follows  with  a  force 
that  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  original  attack.”10  Land  campaigns,  where  “destruction 
of  the  enemy’s  forces,  conquest  of  a  locality,  or  conquest  of  an  object”11  were  the  reasons  for 
attack.  If  these  were  the  objectives,  then  the  attacker’s  overall  strength  could  be  depleted  by 
factors  related  to  armies  fighting  on  land,  such  as  “sieges  and  the  investment  of  forces,  the 
invading  armies’  need  to  occupy  the  area  in  their  rear,  and  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
replacements.”12  Moreover,  any  superiority  gained  by  the  attacker  on  the  battlefield,  he 
adds,  is  only  the  means  and  not  the  end;  this  superiority  must  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  enemy  to  his  knees  (i.e.,  ultimate  victory).  But,  if  one  were  to  go  beyond  the 
point  where  the  offensive  becomes  defensive,  “it  would  not  merely  be  a  useless  effort  which 
could  not  add  to  success.  It  would  in  fact  be  a  damaging  one. .  .(emphasis  in  the  original).”13 

In  Clausewitz’ s  era,  the  battle  space  encompassed  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe, 
their  standing  armies,  and  the  enormous  land  campaigns  fought  by  these  armies. 14  Prior  to 
the  French  Revolution,  wars  were  the  “exclusive  concern  of  governments,”  and  “little  interest 
in  their  conduct  or  outcome  was  given  by  the  people.”15  The  declaration  of  the  levee  en 
masse,  the  “nation  in  arms,”  in  1793  changed  that,  because  it  called  for  the  mobilization  of 
all  able-bodied  citizens. 16  Thus,  as  Clausewitz  says,  “the  people  became  a  participant  in 
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war. .  .[and]  the  full  weight  of  the  nation  was  thrown  into  the  balance.”  War  became  the 
people’s  business,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  state  were  available  for  use.  Furthermore, 
Handel  affirms  that  Clausewitz  considered  the  role  of  people  in  the  conduct  of  war  as  the 
most  important  change  in  the  nature  of  war  that  had  occurred  in  his  lifetime. 

Before  Clausewitz’ s  theories  are  applied  to  the  War  on  Terrorism,  however,  one  must 
view  warily  his  emphasis  on  the  political  mobilization  of  the  people  due  to  his  “diffuse 
treatment”  of  the  subject  throughout  On  War.19  Handel  cautions  us  that  modern  democracies 
do  not  accept  Clausewitz’s  view  that  “the  political  aims  are  the  business  of  the  government 
alone.”  In  a  free  society  the  people  contribute  through  elections  and  the  mass  media  to  the 
national  debate  on  a  war’s  costs,  its  bearing  on  national  interest,  and  its  desired  objectives.21 
In  summarizing  their  role  in  warfare,  Handel  asserts  that  Clausewitz  understood  that  the 
people’s  support  was  important,  but  took  for  granted  their  support  no  matter  what  the 
government  did.22  Therefore,  his  land  war  application  of  the  culmination  point  must  be 
updated  to  account  for  today’s  battle  space  and  the  influential  role  of  the  people. 

Modern  manuals  update  Clausewitz’s  theory  for  21st  century  applications.  Army 
Field  Manual  FM  3-0,  Operations ,  defines  the  culminating  point  in  the  offense  as  “that  point 
in  time  and  space  where  the  attacker’s  effective  combat  power  no  longer  exceeds  the 
defender’s....”23  In  Operational  Warfare,  Professor  Milan  Vego  gives  two  definitions  that 
help  clarify  the  issue.  First,  he  says  that  a  generic  culmination  is  “a  point  in  time  and  space 
reached  by  the  attacker... after  which  [his]  respective  stated  objectives  cannot  be 
accomplished  and  continued  effort  to  reach  them  would  significantly  heighten  the  chances  of 
failure. . .  ,”24  Second,  he  defines  a  strategic  culminating  point  of  victory  as  “a  point  in  terms 
of  space  and  time  at  which  the  ratio  of  military  and  nonmilitary  sources  of  power  has 
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drastically  diminished  so  that  the  chances  of  winning  a  war  are  foreclosed  and  the  attacker 

9  S 

must  go  on  the  defensive  or  risk  ultimate  defeat.” 

None  of  these  definitions,  taken  singularly,  meets  the  mark.  As  Paul  Pillar  points  out 
in  his  book,  Terrorism  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy ,  there  is  not  “one”  foe  in  this  war,  no 
“terrorist  international,”26  to  mass  our  combat  power  against  and  thereby  avoid 
culmination,”  as  in  the  Army’s  definition.  Vego’s  first  definition  captures  the  importance  of 
accomplishing  objectives  before  culminating.  His  second  definition  addresses  nonmilitary 
sources  of  power,  but  thinking  strictly  in  terms  of  force  ratios  does  not  account  for  the  role  of 
public  support  that  was  also  lacking  in  Clausewitz’s  definition. 

FM  3-0  provides  the  missing  piece  when  it  states  that  culmination  “may  result  from 
the  erosion  of  national  will  [or]  decline  of  popular  support. . . .”  Although  FM  3-0  uses  these 
words  in  an  operational  context,  the  concepts  meet  the  need  for  a  strategic  definition.  Putting 
together  Clausewitz’s  theory,  modem  manuals,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  battle  space,  yields 
this  definition:  In  the  War  on  Terrorism,  strategic  culmination  will  be  that  point  in  terms  of 
time  or  space  at  which  the  effectiveness  of  our  national  elements  of  power  and  our  national 
will  have  so  drastically  diminished  that  our  stated  objectives  cannot  be  attained,  and 
continued  efforts  to  reach  those  objectives  would  heighten  the  chances  of  defeat. 

Clausewitz  declares  that  a  great  many  conditions  may  determine  when  the 
culmination  point  has  come.  The  search  for  a  definition  demonstrated  that  there  are  three 
forces  that  could  cause  strategic  culmination:  Diminished  effectiveness  of  the  national 
elements  of  power,  erosion  of  national  will,  and  non- attainment  of  the  nation’s  objectives.  It 
was  stated  earlier  that  examining  each  element  of  national  power  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  But  what  factors  could  influence  these  last  two  forces?  To  understand  national  will, 
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its  two  parts — popular  support  and  political  support — will  be  examined,  and  the  role  each 
played  in  Vietnam  will  be  compared  with  how  it  might  influence  the  War  on  Terrorism. 
Finally,  focus  will  be  placed  on  two  critical  factors  that  could  collectively  erode  national 
will:  time  and  the  media.  Since  “the  art  of  the  attack  at  all  levels  is  to  secure  the  objective 
before  reaching  culmination,”  the  journey  begins  with  an  examination  of  U.S.  objectives  in 

o  1 

the  Vietnam  War,  juxtaposed  with  today’s  objectives  in  the  War  on  Terrorism. 

THE  OBJECTIVE 

“No  one  starts  a  war — or  rather,  no  one  in  his  senses  ought  to  do  so — without  first 

IT 

being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve  by  that  war.”  Determining  what 
America’s  stated  objectives  were  in  the  Vietnam  War  remains  a  topic  of  discussion.  In  his 
article  Vietnam  in  Retrospect:  Could  We  Have  Won,  Jeffrey  Record  states,  “The  most 
immediate  and  enduring  [objective]  was  the  preservation  of  a  noncommunist  South  Vietnam. 
Satisfaction  of  this  objective... would  not  only  save  yet  another  people  from... communism, 
but  also  serve  such  broader  and  more  abstract  war  aims  as  demonstrating  resolve  and  the 
credibility  of  US  commitments,  [and]  thwarting  the  fall  of  other  Asian  dominoes....” 

These  somewhat  ambiguous  ends  would  not  seem  to  translate  well  into  militarily-attainable 
objectives. 

In  his  analysis,  On  Strategy,  Harry  Summers  goes  further  in  describing  the  lack  of  a 
clear  objective  for  the  Vietnam  War.  Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  had  one  objective,34  in 
his  article  on  Vietnam,  Professor  Hugh  Arnold  examined  the  “< official  justifications  most 
cited  for  America’s  involvement  in  Indochina  from  1949  through  1967”  (italics  in  Summers). 
Arnold  found  22  separate  reasons  during  the  period,  grouped  into  three  categories  based  on 
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date.  That  the  objectives  of  the  Vietnam  War  changed  over  time  was  not  so  unusual,  for  as 
Clausewitz  says,  “The  original  political  objects  can  greatly  alter  during  the  course  of  the 
war....”36  Recognizing  when  these  objectives  changed  and  then  applying  a  new  strategy  is 

'in 

something  our  senior  leadership  did  not  do.  But  most  noteworthy  among  the  different 
objectives  Summers  discusses  is  this:  “the  one  thing  we  did  not  intend  to  achieve  was 

Q  O 

victory.”  Jeffrey  Record  agrees:  “The  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations  sought... to  avoid 
defeat  and  its  perceived  attendant  humiliation,  loss  of  prestige,  and  orgy  of  domestic  political 
recrimination.”39  Then,  with  Nixon  in  power  in  1969,  and  his  program  of  providing 
“maximum  assistance”  to  the  South  Vietnamese  in  effect,  our  military  objective  became 
withdrawal. 40  As  Record  says,  “In  the  end,  the  U.S.  failed  either  to  avert  a  communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam,  or  to  avoid  humiliation,  loss  of  prestige,  and  domestic 
recrimination.”41  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  did  not  win. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  formulated  his 
‘Weinberger  Doctrine”  as  a  policy  to  “...prevent  the  United  States  from  involvement  in 

An 

another  Vietnam  War. . ..’  Of  the  six  tests  Weinberger  outlined,  test  three  warned  that 
“before... we  do  decide  to  commit  forces  to  combat  overseas,  we  should  have  clearly  defined 
political  and  military  objectives.”43  President  George  W.  Bush,  in  his  speech  to  the  nation 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  20  September  2001,  delineated  for  the  American 
people,  America’s  military,  and  America’s  enemies  the  objectives  we  will  pursue.  He 
averred  that  America’s  goal  is  the  “destruction  and  defeat  of  the  global  terror  network” 
known  as  “A1  Qaeda,”  and  that  although  the  war  begins  with  A1  Qaeda,  “. .  .it  will  not  end 
until  every  terrorist  group  of  global  reach  has  been  found,  stopped,  and  defeated.”44  He  also 
included  state  sponsors  of  terrorism,  declaring  that  the  U.S.  will  regard  “any  nation  that 
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continues  to  harbor  or  support  terrorism. .  .as  a  hostile  regime.”45  If  the  enemy’s  task  is  to 
force  our  culmination  before  reaching  these  objectives,46  will  the  President’s  broad  objectives 
be  sufficient  to  drive  our  national  strategy  to  victory  and  avoid  culmination? 

Maintaining  clear  objectives  will  be  very  important.  Vego  cautions  that,  “The 
expansion  of  the  initially  assigned... objective  could... be  a  significant  cause  of  offensive 
culmination.”47  One  study  shows  that  overextending  these  objectives  could  find  the  U.S. 

AO 

“abandoned  by  coalition  partners”  and  result  in  the  decay  of  international  support.  Using 
the  national  elements  of  power  against  foreign  countries  that  engage  in  state-sponsored 
terrorism  could  destroy  America’s  international  coalitions,  reputation  and  influence. 

Mao  Tse-Tung  states  that  if  one’s  original  plans  no  longer  “correspond  with 
reality... it  becomes  necessary  to  form  new  judgments,  make  new  decisions,  and  change  the 
original  plan  so  as  to  meet  the  new  situation.”49  That  new  strategy  must  then  be  pursued  with 
all  elements  of  national  power.  Although  the  destruction  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  damage 
to  the  Pentagon,  and  loss  of  thousands  of  American  lives  make  the  reason  for  offensive 
action  clear  now,  America’s  objectives  must  be  continually  reevaluated  to  avoid 
overshooting  her  culmination  point.  Finally,  in  pursuing  objectives,  America  must  follow 
Weinberger’s  mandate,  and  do  so  ‘‘wholeheartedly (my  emphasis)... with  the  clear  intention 
of  winning.”50 

In  comparing  the  Vietnam  War  with  the  War  on  Terrorism,  the  importance  of  the 
objective  in  culmination  is  made  clear.  It  is  important  to  understand  that,  taken  singularly, 
the  failure  to  attain  an  objective  does  not  signify  culmination.  The  U.S.  did  not  fail  to 
preserve  South  Vietnam  as  a  noncommunist  nation  because  of  failures  on  the  battlefield. 
Instead,  it  is  the  pursuit  of  such  objectives,  being  fixated  on  a  goal  beyond  the  nation’s 
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capability,  which  could  cause  culmination.  As  Vego  says,  the  pursuit  of  multiple  objectives 
without  due  regard  to  space,  force  or  time,  or  as  we  will  see,  sufficient  political  will,  could 
cause  culmination. 5 1  Such  a  scenario  could  be  pursuing  a  terrorist  network  abroad  while 
attacking  another  nation  simultaneously.  In  such  a  scenario,  the  pursuit  of  these  multiple 
objectives  could  overextend  resources,  exhaust  military  forces  or  destroy  international 
coalitions. 


NATIONAL  WILL:  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

As  stated  earlier,  Clausewitz  underestimated  the  role  of  the  people  in  war.  The 
definition  of  strategic  culmination,  therefore,  necessarily  included  erosion  of  national  will  as 
a  potential  cause  for  reaching  culmination.  In  their  book,  War  and  the  Media ,  Miles  Hudson 
and  John  Stanier  emphasize  the  point:  “If  you  plan  to  undertake  military  operations  outside 
your  own  borders,  there  are  three  aspects  of  support  which  you  ignore  at  your  peril... above 
all  you  require  the  support  of  your  own  people  at  home.”52  Former  Secretary  of  State  George 
Schulz  agrees:  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  guaranteed  public  support  in  advance.”53  In  his 
retrospective  of  Vietnam,  Jeffrey  Record  makes  the  case  that  Hanoi  understood  better  than 
Washington  that  defeating  America  did  not  mean  conquering  us  on  the  battlefield:  “The  real 
domino  in  the  Vietnam  War  was  American  public  opinion.”54 

Summers’  analysis  of  the  role  of  public  opinion  is  that  one  of  the  more  simplistic 
explanations  for  America’s  failure  in  Vietnam  was  the  collapse  of  her  national  will.  But  then 
he  counters  this  statement  by  arguing  that  the  collapse  of  popular  support  was  not  what 
brought  about  failure,  but  rather  that  America  never  had  popular  support  behind  the  war. 
Indeed,  President  Johnson  made  “a  conscious  decision  not  to  mobilize  the  American 
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people — to  invoke  the  national  will... (my  italics).”  Dean  Rusk,  then-Secretary  of  State, 
claimed  that  the  Johnson  Administration  “...deliberately  refrained  from  creating  a  war 
psychology... Neither  did  we  send  actors  across  the  country  whipping  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
war”  because  of  fears  that  it  would  jeopardize  his  “Great  Society”  social  programs.55 
Summers  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  failure  to  invoke  the  national  will... produced  a  strategic 
vulnerability  that  our  enemy  was  able  to  exploit.”56 

Out  of  these  failures  to  mobilize  popular  support  came  test  five  of  Weinberger’s 
doctrine,  which  warns  that  before  we  commit  troops  abroad,  there  must  be  “some  reasonable 
assurance”  that  we  will  have  support  from  the  American  people. 57  As  already  stated,  attacks 
against  our  homeland  and  associated  loss  of  American  lives  should  be  enough  to  evoke  the 
popular  support  of  every  American  citizen.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  President  Bush 
sought  to  mobilize  the  support  of  the  American  people  for  the  long  haul  when  he  said,  “I  will 
not  forget  this  wound  to  our  country  and  those  who  inflicted  it.  I  will  not  yield;  I  will  not 
rest;  I  will  not  relent  in  waging  this  struggle....”58  The  attacks  of  September  11th  were  the 
spark  that  ignited  public  opinion,  and  the  president’s  words  added  momentum.  How  the 
national  leadership  succeeds  in  maintaining  that  momentum  of  public  support  remains  to  be 
seen.  According  to  Handel,  in  the  end  it  will  be  “the  duty  of  our  leaders  to  lead,  not  be  led, 
by  public  opinion... these  leaders  must  do  their  best  to  mobilize  public  opinion,  educate  and 
lead  it  -  but,  if  necessary,  also  take  action  even  without  a  clear  consensus.”  Furthermore,  he 
warns  that  public  opinion  “can  be  swayed  by  the  last. .  .failure  on  the  battlefield,  and  lack  the 
perseverance  necessary  to  fight  a  prolonged  war.”59  With  the  unconventional  nature  of  this 
war  in  mind,  our  leadership  must  ensure  that  the  people’s  support  endures. 
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National  Security  Analyst  C.  L.  Stratten  asserts  that  terrorists  will  use  propaganda  and 
an  amplification  of  their  acts  through  “friendly  media  sources”  to  undercut  public  opinion. 60 
In  discussing  national  will  during  Vietnam,  Admiral  U.  S.  G.  Sharp,  then-Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Pacific  Command,  claims  that  it  was  destroyed  by  a  “skillfully  waged  subversive 
propaganda  campaign. . .  ,”61  In  that  war,  a  propaganda  campaign  was  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  government’s  strategy  to  win,  as  Record  showed  us  earlier.  But  Admiral  Sharp’s 
words  are  as  germane  now  as  they  were  then,  for  our  terrorist  foes  will  employ  a  similar 
strategy  against  public  support.  Indeed,  in  defining  terrorism,  the  U.S.  government  cites 
actions  “intended  to  influence  an  audience”  as  one  key  element.  To  counter  this  threat,  our 
national  leaders  must  take  continued  steps  to  neutralize  the  role  of  terrorist  propaganda,  lest 
the  erosion  of  America’s  public  will  hasten  culmination. 

NATIONAL  WILL:  THE  SUPPORT  OF  CONGRESS 

In  addition  to  public  support,  Weinberger’s  fifth  test  also  illustrates  that  lack  of 
political  will  was  a  contributing  factor  to  America’s  culmination  in  Vietnam.  “We  cannot 
fight  a  battle  with  Congress  at  home  while  asking  our  troops  to  win  a  war  overseas. .  .as  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam. .  ..”63  Therefore,  a  look  at  several  reasons  why  political  will  failed  in 
Vietnam  is  warranted. 

In  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  had  concerns  that  escalating  attention  towards  the  war 
would  steal  political  attention  from  his  “Great  Society”  agenda  in  Congress.  Whipping  up 
public  support,  “the  surest  way  to  insure  continued  congressional  support,”  was  exactly  what 
he  did  not  want  to  do.64  Richard  Nixon  was  sympathetic  towards  Congress  when  he  stated 
that  Congress  was  in  part  a  prisoner  to  the  machinations  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  He 
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nonetheless  insisted  that  “peace  with  honor”  in  Vietnam  was  denied  because  Congress 
prohibited  military  actions  and  drastically  reduced  funding  for  South  Vietnam. 65  These 
opinions  by  Nixon  epitomize  the  contentious  relationship  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Later  in  the  war,  the  Watergate  scandal  would  hamper  Nixon’s 
efforts.66  Additionally,  as  Summers  asserts,  arguments  continue  over  whether  or  not  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  would  have  changed  the  outcome.67  The  legal  complexities  of  war 
declarations  are  too  convoluted  for  this  discussion,  but  some  issues  are  worth  noting  if  the 
U.S.  is  to  avoid  repeating  the  same  mistakes. 

One  reason  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  fought  without  a  formal  declaration,  asserts 
Summers,  was  that  some  believed  a  written  declaration  of  war  was  “a  useless  piece  of 

s  o 

paper.”  Instead,  the  initial  use  of  force  authorization  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
passed  by  Congress  in  August  1964.  This  allowed  the  president  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  further  aggression  and  repel  armed  attacks  against  American  forces.69  But,  he  says, 
formal  declarations  of  war  do  have  meaning  because,  like  marriage  certificates,  they 
legitimize  relationships  to  the  world  and  make  war  prosecution  a  shared  responsibility 

70 

between  the  people  and  the  government. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  Congress  passed  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  which, 
among  other  things,  limits  the  president’s  authority  to  conduct  foreign  policy  with  armed 
forces  to  60  days.  This  requires  that  the  president  seek  further  authorizations  from 
Congress  after  expiration  of  the  initial  period,  somewhat  limiting  his  duties  as  commander- 
in-chief.  Summers  argues  that  although  the  War  Powers  Resolution  would  have  been  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  Vietnam,  it  would  not  have  been  a  panacea.  Notable  among  his 
exceptions  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  one  that  will  have  applications  in  the  current  war, 
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is  the  lack  of  “full  public  sanctions  that  a  declaration  of  war  provides  against  treason,  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  foes. .  .and  all  of  the  other  rules  that  are — as  history  proves  and  the 
Vietnam  War  emphasized — essential  to  guarantee  a  united  front....”72  Summers’  arguments 
illustrate  the  sources  of  potential  conflict  between  the  President  and  Congress.  Should  the 
two  parties  disagree  over  national  interests,  necessity  for  direct  involvement,  objectives,  or 
other  factors,  the  limitations  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  could  again  erode  that  united 
front  of  which  Summers  speaks — a  collective  national  will. 

Looking  at  Vietnam,  one  sees  how  these  same  factors  could  affect  political  will  and 
potentially  cause  culmination  today.  Every  administration  has  a  domestic  agenda  that  could 
divert  attention  from  the  war’s  prosecution.  What  is  important  to  the  current  administration 
might  not  be  important  to  future  ones.  Unlike  Johnson,  President  Bush  mobilized  popular 
and  political  support  from  the  outset  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  praising  the  Congress 
for  its  leadership  and  swift  passage  of  emergency  funding  for  disaster  relief  efforts  and  the 
military.  Like  previous  administrations,  political  scandals  such  as  that  which  embroiled 
Richard  Nixon  could  divert  efforts  elsewhere,74  so  our  leaders  must  guard  against  allowing 
partisan  infighting  to  supplant  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  prime  focus. 

On  18  September  2001,  the  President  signed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  authorizing 
him  to  use  force  to  “deter  and  prevent  acts  of  terrorism  against  the  United  States.”75  In  other 
words,  this  war  began  the  same  way  Vietnam  did.  The  growing  controversy  over  treatment 
of  personnel  detained  during  operations  illustrates  where  this  type  of  resolution  again 
misses  the  mark  and  could  divide  political  will,  much  like  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  did 
in  Vietnam.  Unlike  Vietnam,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  America’s  vital 
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interests  are  at  stake  today.  Therefore,  our  leadership  must  keep  sight  of  potentially  divisive 
issues  to  maintain  a  strong  political  will. 

The  discussions  above  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  support  of 
Congress  and  “John  Q.  Public.”  America’s  national  will  may  be  strong  today,  but,  as  Handel 
says,  “In  prolonged  wars,  the  problem  lies  not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  initial  public  and 

no 

political  support  as  it  does  in  sustaining  it  for  the  duration.”  In  discussing  the  factors  that 
could  affect  culmination,  each  may  impact  the  parts  of  national  will  in  different  ways.  For 
simplicity,  however,  the  distinctions  will  be  removed  to  examine  national  will  as  a  whole. 

TIME  AND  CULMINATION 

Time  is  a  factor  that  must  be  managed  to  prevent  culmination.  Clausewitz  states  that 
in  any  war,  both  belligerents  need  time,  but  only  the  defender  will  derive  “special 
advantages”  from  a  prolonged  conflict.  In  his  view,  offensive  action  requires  a  rapid 
decision,  and  the  longer  a  conflict  lasts,  the  greater  the  advantage  becomes  for  the  defender.79 
Hudson  and  Stanier  agree:  “Whatever  the  situation,  if  it  persists  for  long  the  feeling  that 

on 

‘something  must  be  done’  will  surface....”  In  Vietnam,  Summers  asserts  that  one  of  our 
strategic  failures  was  that  we  were  not  fighting  for  space,  but  rather  for  time:  “The  longer  the 
war  progressed  the  more  obvious  it  became  that  time  was  not  on  our  side.”  (emphasis  in 

O  1 

original)  How  long  will  this  war  last?  What  impact  will  a  prolonged  conflict  have? 

The  former  question  has  no  clear  answer.  In  his  speech  to  the  Nation,  President  Bush 

on 

asked  for  America’s  patience  “in  what  will  be  a  long  struggle.”  ~  Pentagon  officials  are 

o  n 

planning  for  a  conflict  that  will  last  at  least  six  years.  Pillar  warns  that  this  war  will  require 
“long,  patient,  persistent  effort... yet... it  will  not  conclude  with  the  internal  collapse  of  an 
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opponent.”  As  he  says,  counterterrorism  is  not  a  war  against  only  one  foe,  so  employing 
the  full  spectrum  of  national  power  to  individual  groups  and  the  states  that  sponsor  them  will 
take  time. 

In  answering  what  impact  a  prolonged  conflict  could  have,  several  considerations 
emerge  that  could  erode  national  will.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  longer  the  war,  the 
greater  the  cost.  Pillar  asserts  that  the  direct  physical  costs,  like  deaths  and  property  damage, 

o  c 

are  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  measurable.  One  can  count  the  dead  and  assess  the 
property  damage.  But  he  also  says  that  there  are  indirect  costs,  too,  like  the  fear  instilled  in 
citizens  and  what  that  fear  causes  them  to  do.  In  his  definition  of  terrorism,  the  threat  of  a 
terrorist  attack  is,  itself,  terrorism. 86  Over  time,  what  psychological  cost  will  threats  of 
terrorism  have  on  Americans?  Terrorism  also  erodes  the  government’s  willingness  and 
determination  to  do  certain  things,  the  governmental  equivalent  of  fear  among  the  people. 

The  longer  the  conflict,  the  less  trust  citizens  place  in  the  government  to  protect  them. 87 

Time  is  related  to  costs  and  national  will  in  another  way:  the  cost  to  international 
support.  This  discussion  chose  an  idealistic  approach  in  examining  erosion  of  our  national 
will  in  isolation  from  the  role  of  world  opinion.  At  the  outset,  United  Nations  resolutions 

o  o 

supported  the  War  on  Terrorism,  but  a  prolonged  conflict  could  erode  that  support. 

Handel’s  earlier  warning  that  initially  obtaining  public  and  political  support  in  prolonged 
wars  is  easier  than  sustaining  that  support  is  as  equally  relevant  to  the  international  arena  as  it 
was  to  the  domestic  arena.  Further  examination  on  the  role  of  international  will  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  over  time,  the  effects  could  be  far  reaching. 
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THE  MEDIA  AND  CULMINATION 


Throughout  this  discussion,  one  sees  the  role  that  national  will  plays  as  a  potential 
cause  of  culmination.  In  examining  how  the  media  could  erode  national  will  and  hasten 
culmination,  a  brief  look  at  how  the  media  influenced  decision  makers  in  Vietnam  may  point 
the  way  for  guarding  against  such  influences  in  the  War  on  Terrorism.  But  first,  the  media’s 
role  vis-a-vis  public  opinion  must  be  clarified. 

American  Columnist  Walter  Lippman  states,  “If  the  country  is  to  be  governed  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  then  the  governed  must  arrive  at  opinions  about  what  their 

on 

governors  want  them  to  consent  to.”  To  arrive  at  an  opinion,  one  must  have  information. 
Hudson  and  Stanier  assert  that,  by  and  large,  the  public  learns  what  it  knows  about  issues 
abroad  from  the  media.90  The  media,  by  their  access  to  where  wars  are  fought,  should  be  the 
brokers  of  unbiased  information.  But  Hudson  and  Stanier  argue  that  objectivity  is  not 
possible:  “...in  a  confused  situation  like... Vietnam,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  media,  and 
particularly  the  television,  to  produce  balanced,  sane  and  sensible  reports  on  which  sensible 
objective  judgments  can  be  made  by  the  public.”91  Their  inability  to  strike  a  balance  between 
objective  reporting,  sensationalism,  and  editorializing  means  they  become  the  arbiter  of 
public  opinion.  Indeed,  Hudson  and  Stanier  state,  “...editors  will  continue  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  the  direction  they  choose.... We  cannot,  and  will  never,  have  instant 
universal  truth  from  our  media.”  “  It  is  this  last  thought  that  brings  ultimate  understanding  to 
the  issue:  “Surely  it  is... the  media  itself  which  determines  what  the  public  thinks  since  there 
is  no  other  public  mirror  available.  ...the  media  makes  a  statement... and  then  itself  decides 
that  the  statement  represents  public  opinion. ...” 
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From  the  discussion  above,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  media  has  significant  influence 
over  public  opinion.  In  their  analysis  of  Vietnam,  Hudson  and  Stanier  echo  the  words  of 
Summers:  “Of  all  the  many  reasons  adduced  for  the  failure,  the  most  convincing  -  with 
which  the  media  was  much  involved  -  was  the  failure  of  support  for  the  campaign  by  the 
American  people.”94  Their  analysis,  however,  puts  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  media 
in  our  failure.  These  authors  make  the  case  that  up  until  mid- 1967,  there  was  no  standard 
media  line  on  the  war.  As  the  Johnson  administration  continued  to  mislead  the  press  and  the 
public  about  the  war’s  progress,  the  media  became  more  and  more  against  it.  In  February 
1968,  North  Vietnam  launched  the  Tet  offensive,  and  although  an  American  success  on  the 
battlefields,  at  home  the  result  was  reported  as  a  defeat.  “Before  Tet  editorial  comments  ran 
nearly  four  to  one  in  favor... after  Tet  two  to  one  against.”95  In  the  post- Tet  years,  media 
opposition  would  continue  to  grow.  By  1973,  when  victory  may  have  been  achieved  but 
Congress  refused  additional  funding,  the  anti-war  media  line,  growing  costs  of  casualties  for 
no  perceptible  national  interests,  and  the  past  demagoguery  of  the  Johnson  administration 
ensured  Saigon  would  fall.96 

To  prevent  an  influential  media  from  eroding  national  will,  one  must  understand  that 
its  influence  is  indirect.  As  Hudson  and  Stanier  assert,  “It  is  the  perception  that  politicians 
have  of  its  effect  that  can  have  considerable  repercussions  on  the  onset,  course  and  ending  of 
war.”  Handel  makes  clear  that  America’s  political  leaders  must  mobilize,  educate  and  lead 
public  opinion  through  this  war,  but  if  necessary,  take  action  even  without  a  clear 
consensus.  They  must  do  the  same  to  manage  the  media’s  influence.  In  the  words  of  ABC 
newsman  Peter  Jennings,  “Political  leadership  trumps  good  television  every  time.  As 
influential  as  television  can  be,  it  is  most  influential  in  the  absence  of  decisive  political 
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leadership.”99  America’s  military  and  civilian  leadership  must  not  be  swayed  if  the  media, 
like  they  did  after  the  “victory”  of  Tet,  becomes  critical  of  actions  following  a  battlefield 
setback.  In  summing  up,  America’s  leaders  must  be  the  kind  that,  “after  obtaining  as  much 
information  as  possible,  make  up  their  own  minds  about  a  policy  and  then  try  to  get  the 
media  to  support  them. . ..”100  Only  then  can  national  will  be  maintained. 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  began  by  asking  the  questions,  “What  factors  could  cause  culmination  in 
the  War  on  Terrorism?”  Examination  of  Clausewitz’s  theory  of  the  culminating  point 
demonstrated  that  his  definition  did  not  adequately  address  the  role  of  public  opinion  in  the 
outcome  of  war.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  definition  that  accounted  for  the 
important  role  that  national  will  plays  in  the  conduct  of  wars.  The  definition  for  strategic 
culmination  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  attainable  set  of  objectives. 

The  examination  of  national  will  showed  the  emphasis  the  nation’s  leadership  must 
place  on  maintaining  both  popular  and  political  support  for  the  war’s  prosecution.  Studying 
the  failures  of  the  Vietnam  War,  one  saw  that  it  was  defeat  of  public  opinion  that  caused 
culmination.  Time  and  the  media  were  both  factors  in  Vietnam,  and  they  could  be  corrosive 
to  the  cohesiveness  of  our  national  will  in  the  War  on  Terrorism.  Both  factors  must  be 
managed  by  America’s  senior  leadership  to  prevent  culmination.  A  lengthy  conflict  will 
erode  national  will,  so  our  leadership  must  remind  Americans  frequently  about  the  cost  of 
security.  To  combat  the  role  of  the  media,  strong  leadership  and  a  cohesive  strategy  in 
pursuit  of  realistic  objectives  will  sustain  the  media’s  support.  In  the  end,  we  will  know  that 
we  have  attained  our  objectives  and  prevented  culmination,  that  we  have  won,  when  we  can 
all  sleep  without  fear  of  terrorism. 
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